SYRACUSE, 


NEW YORK July 1905 


we have met with disap- 
pointment in the naturalistic work 
sent in for the July competition. 
Surely the feeling for this line of 
work must be dying out in spite of 
the occasional letters of remon- 
| ee strance received from certain sub- 

scribers who feel that we do not 

give enough prominence to the 
laturalistic. We try to give every 
one the best we can in their special line and to this end vary 
our competitions to include every branch of decorative 
work. But in the naturalistic problems alone we meet with 
very little enthusiasm. Most of the best work has to be 
thrown out because it is decorative semi-conventional 
treatment and not purely naturalistic. 

These studies of course will be available later when we 
have a competition for a decorative study. But in the 
meantime we must deprecate such expressions as we occas- 
ionally receive accusing us of neglecting the naturalistically 
inclined among our readers. We certainly will give good 
naturalistic studies, when we can get them. But they are 
exceedingly difficult to find as most of the good ceramic 
decorators are too interested in their conventional work 
to make naturalistic studies for competition; they forget, 
perhaps, that it is absolutely necessary for others to have 
good naturalistic studies from which to make convention- 
alizations, although they must make such studies for their 
own work. 

As an illustration of the conflicting elements in china 
decoration which make the editor’s life none too easy in 
the effort to please all, we quote without further comment 
a letter received just the other day from one of our dealer 
friends, an article from the New York Times, and an inter- 
view with Mrs. Anna B. Leonard, of New York. 
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N. Y., May 13, 1905. 
Keramic Studio Pub. Co. 

GENTLEMEN: There are a great many artists complain- 
ing about recent numbers of the ‘‘Studio’’—entirely too 
much conventional—and articles entirely foreign to ceram- 
ics. Conventional work, as they say, was a god-send to 
people who are not capable of making an interesting and 
artistic arrangement of flowers, fruits, &c., in the natural- 
istic—and I myself, do not see where horrid nasty bugs and 
such stuff, comes.in, on plates that one eats off of—you 
never see these things in nature, in a clean, well regulated 
home or restaurant, but one does see flowers in profusion. 

Some years ago there was an art book called “ ‘3 
it was a good, interesting book and a fine seller, until it 
separated from art and gave articles on burnt wood, needle 
work, leather work and other subjects foreign to its name, 
it then went down gradually but surely, and at last the 
r ’’ was no more. I should hate very much to see 
the same thing happen to the ‘‘Studio’’—it is a magazine 
which has stood very high amongst china painters, but the 
conventional page after page stuff is lowering its standard 
among artists. 


Pardon the liberty I have taken, but I have a deep in- 
terest in the “Studio”? and my sentiments are voiced by 
hundreds of china painters whom I come in contact with. 

What I have written is intended in all kindness and I 
hope you will not take offence. Very respectfnlly, 
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‘Until very recently few of the decorators of porcelain 
were interested in tableware,’’ Mrs. Leonard said the other 
day. ‘Vases and ornamental pieces appealed to them far 
more. Beauty in table service has always been a special 
hobby of mine, and I am glad to say that it is finally begin- 
ning to receive the attention it deserves. Not only artists 
but the intelligent public, are at last waking up on this 
subject. It is a field in which reforms are badly needed. 
It seems to me that if people have poor taste in any one 
thing it is sure to be in the china they place on their dining 
tables. 

‘‘T go into the homes of wealthy families who, so far as 
the hangings and ornaments are concerned, have spent 
money generously and have selected with discrimination 
and good judgment, and I am actually aghast at the dishes 
in which they allow their meals to be served.”’ 

Mrs. Leonard has sincere sympathy with the man who 
objected to his beefsteak being placed on a landscape half 
a mile away. 

‘Picture plates, those with naturalistic fish, game and 
fruit painted in the center such as enjoyed a great vogue 
recently, are simply terrible, ’’ she said. ‘It is never proper 
to put a picture of what we eat on the dish from which we 
are to partake of it. And a picture of any kind on a piece 
of porcelain sets at defiance all true laws of decoration. 
Even flowers, though we all love them, should rever be 
used in this way. 

‘On the other hand, flowers, fish, water, ships, dolphins 
and so on, are used in conventional or decorative designs 
upon porcelain with charming effect. The conventional 
design may suggest nature, but it never seeks to portray it. 
It has a certain rhythm and harmony which is very restful. 
We never tire of it as we do of even the best of naturalistic 
designs. While I prefer dinner plates with simply the rims 
decorated, allover designs may be very beautiful, and 
restful also. The old Canton ware shows allover decorations 
in blues and greys which are wonderfully restful.”’ 

Mrs. Leonard arose and brought a blue and white 
platter of old Canton ware from the dining room. It was 
of the famous willow pattern. 

‘You see, the spots of color are so well distributed that 
we hardly think of the design as a picture; we do not notice 
whether it is a landscape or a waterscape,’’ she said. ‘This 
is a landscape treated in a decorative or conventional 
manner. Much of its beauty lies in the liberties which the 
artist has taken in his treatment of nature. One never saw 
a tree like this one. But just fancy how crude and horrible 
this same design would be if painted in natural colors, and 
so as to give the effect of a picture. 

‘Here there is no shading. Everything is flat. There 
is no reaching back beyond the surface of the plate. That 
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is one of the great principles of all correct designs for por- 
celain whether for table use or not. There must be no 
attempt at perspective—simply the form or silhouette of 
the object. The artist must let nature alone. 

‘In the exhibition which our society is holding at the 
National Arts Club at present there is a plate done in a con- 
ventional morning glory design of blues and greens—of 
course not the natural colors of that flower. It is a fine 
example of what such work should be, the background 
spaces being as beautiful as the design itself—a point always 
to be thought of in good porcelain decoration. 

‘All the table china shown at this exhibition, while 
beautiful in design, is very quiet in tone—so quiet, indeed, 
that even members of the society have found fault with it. 
‘You will never be able to sell it,’ they say. However, 
many people who on their first visit have objected to its 
simplicity have liked it better when they saw it a second 
time. Its beauty gradually grows upon them. It takes 
time to educate the public taste, and we must be willing to 
do a little missionary work, though it does not pay at first. 

‘What we are fighting against now is the showy, 
flashy style of decoration which seems to be the most pop- 
ular for table china of all descriptions. The designs are 
generally neither true to nature nor conventional. They 
are over-ornate, in poor taste, and bad in color. Even in 
the most expensive porcelain it is hard to get tableware 
possessing real artistic value. In the cheaper china it is 
well nigh impossible to do so. Until some of the large 
potteries come to our aid by printing decorations which are 
good in outline and color upon their inexpensive wares, we 
cannot hope for any great stride forward in the general 
appreciation of what is best in such things. 

‘Tt is as easy to print a truly beautiful design as a poor 
one; but the potteries which turn out cheap grades of china 
are unwilling to attempt improved designs. The old ones 
have sold well in the past, and the manufacturers are afraid 
to risk aninnovation. This is largely owing to the ignorance 
of the salesmen employed by china houses. 
large carpet firm in this city which requires all its salesmen 
to take a course in design at Columbia University in order 
that they may understand the principles of artistic design- 
ing and be able to explain the good points of the rugs 
intelligently to customers. It would be a splendid thing 
if the firms which handle china would adopt such a plan. 

“Our society, in common with the whole arts and 
crafts movement, is trying to impress upon people that the 
arts come into one’s life more by the little things by which 
we are surrounded than by the pictures on our walls. The 
pictures we may look at once a day or twice a week, but the 
objects of utility we handle and gaze upon continually. It 
is by them that our artistic taste and judgment is uncon- 
sciously molded. 

‘‘Nothing in our homes should be more beautiful than 
the table service. We come in contact with it three times 
a day and during the hours of our intercourse with each 
other. The appointments of the table really influence our 
thoughts. If they are worthy of being talked about, they 
may be a pleasant subject of conversation. I think the 
china should be different for every course of the dinner. One 
set used straight through a meal grows monotonous. For 
my own table I use old Canton ware. Blue and white 
china is always pretty, and much that is very reasonable in 
price is good in design. 

‘‘T would advise people of moderate means to use it in 
preference to any other. There are many different patterns 
in the blue and white, so that variety can easily be intro- 
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duced into such service, but dishes of one design only should 
be placed on the table at a time. 

“In the shapes of tableware, also, there is much im- 
provement to be desired, but with this we can not do much 
at present. No American pottery turns out really fine 
porcelain for decoration, so artists are obliged to use that 
which is imported from England, Germany and France. 

‘The handles of cups and pitchers are always a draw- 
back to the artistic treatment of these, as they invariably 
have the appearance of being stuck on—as, indeed, they are. 
To have the handle of one piece with the article and an 
apparent outgrowth of its form, though artistically correct, 
would increase the cost of its making considerably. 

‘Plates, cups and all dishes should, I think, be plain, 
without fluting or embossed work of any description. For 
platters and vegetable dishes silver is better than china. 
It can be heated without injury, and it retains its warmth 
much longer.’—New York Times interview with Mrs. Anna 
B. Leonard. 

NOVEMBER COMPETITION PROBLEM 


Color design for stein in fruit motif to be accompa- 
nied by detail drawing of motif in pen and ink,. First 
prize, $8.00, second prize, $5.00. Competition closes Sep- 
tember 15th. 


LEAGUE NOTES 


HE exhibition of the study course problems, for the year 
just passed, is a credit to members of the League. 
Some members who do not know the resourcefulness of 
Chicago, were intimidated by the strike, and thus prevented 
from sending at all. The trial exhibitions of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts, at the National Arts Club, and of 
the Duquesne Ceramic Club, at the Carnegie Gallery, Pitts- 
burg, held necessarily about the same time, prevented the 
installation of those exhibits with the League. 

This seemed to us, while placing our pieces, an ‘‘ill 
wind’’, but it has blown good to all. All three exhibitions 
were sufficiently important to create comment in these 
various cities, and as all conformed to our educational plan, 
were eminently successful. While all forms are the same, 
there is an interesting variety of treatment. Convention- 
alized forest and yellow poppy from California; crab-apples, 
land-scapes and tulips from Kansas; oak trees, flowers, fish 
and geometrical arrangements from Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Illinois, New Jersey and New Orleans, all show 
the originality resulting from concentration in study. 

Only about one half of all pieces submitted were ac- 
cepted for exhibition at The Art Institute. The criticisms 
were severe but just, but all forms (with one exception) 
conforming to the rules of education, are shipped for com- 
parison. These refused pieces are below the average work 
of the members who submitted them, and give the impres- 
sion of having been hurried and slighted. For Portland 
were selected choice pieces to fill the space allotted there. 

In adopting an entirely educational feature for exhibi- 
tion purposes, we have entered the art enclosure, where we 
come in contact with an educated, art loving public. Have 


we strengthened our commercial advantages, or weakened 
them? 

The relations of Advisory Board members, Proxies, 
Chairmen of Committees, Officers, etc., were such that it 
would have been a pleasure to retain them another year, 
all were faithful, but it was deemed wiser to select new 
representatives, in order to bring more members in closer 
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touch with League affairs. Marshal Fry, New York, and 
Evelyn Beachy, Chicago, were re-elected. Mrs. Beachy, 
however, seeing that the work was practically done by local 
members, kindly withdrew in favor of an outside club. 
BELLE BARNETT VESEY, President. 
Summer address, Island Park, Rome City, Indiana. 


MINUTES. 


The convention of The National League of Mineral 
Painters, was held May tenth and eleventh in The Art In- 
stitute, Chicago. Ten clubs were represented. The yearly 
reports of officers, delegates, chairman of committees and 
proxies, were listened to with interest. Greater activity 
has been shown in the study course than previously. The 
Treasurer’s books show a balance of $383.61. 

Mrs. Cross, chairman of exhibitions, reported space 
secured in the Fine Arts Hall at Portland, Oregon. As this 
is the first time in the history of ceramics that a club has 
been assigned space in which to exhibit with Fine Arts we 
feel that much has been accomplished. 

From the twenty-one nominations for Advisory Board 
members, the following were elected: Mrs. William Smith, 
Newark, N. J.; Mrs. Owens, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Culp, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. A. A. Robineau, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Miss Cowen, Pittsburg, Pa., and Marshal Fry, New York. 

Miss Mary Chase Perry was re-elected Chairman of 


Education. A unanimous vote of thanks was given the editor 


and publishers of the KERAMIc StTupIo for the space so gener- 
ously given in that magazine to the League. 
M. ELLEN ENGLEHART, Rec. Sec’y. 


EXHIBITION NOTE 


HE Chicago Ceramic Art Association have just closed 

their annual exhibition at the Art Institute, Chicago. 
~The exhibit of The National League of Mineral Painters 
was held at the same time, making one of the best exhibits 
of ceramic art that has been shown in Chicago. The 
exhibit though small, was choice. 

Among some of the best things shown, was the flat 
enamel work of Mrs. A. A. Frazee. Mr. Campana’s work 
showed the master hand of an artist. Mrs. Evelyn Beachy 
showed three good pieces in under glaze effect. Mrs. M. J. 
Coulter was very well represented by her usual good work 
on over glaze. Also some charming effects in hand built 
pottery. 

The Club has adopted the National League study 
course, and the pottery would do credit to much older 


workers. The Club is expecting to exhibit again this fall 
with The Arts and Crafts Society, at the Art Institute. 
The Club will have its annual outing about the middle of 
June, at Terracotta, where the beautiful Teco pottery is 
made. Mr. Gates, the originator and owner of same, is a 
member of the ‘‘C. C. A. A.” 


TOBACCO PLANT OR NICOTIANA 


Eunice Eaton 
From a German Study 
Motif for tobacco jar problem for November competition. 
The variety with the large white flower is the most deco- 
rative. This flower is pinkish. 


BOWL IN BLUE AND GREY—MARIE CRILLEY WILSON 
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A. R. MURRAY BLANCHE WALSH GRACE ALEXANDER 2 


Mrs. F. N. WATERFIELD | ADELIA MURRAY ng 


-CLASS IN DESIGN—MISS MAUD M. MASON e 
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CLASS IN DESIGN—MISS MAUD MASON 


The larger part of Miss Mason’s class work was shown 
in the June KERAMIC StupIo. We regret that space did 
not permit showing it altogether as it deserves to be studied 
as a whole. 


ADELIA MURRAY 
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SNOWBERR Y—FREDERICK 
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SNOWBERRY—FREDERICK WILSON 
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BLACK STEIN 
Blanche Van Court Schneider 


ITH black paint carefully draw two lines one-sixth of an 

inch apart encircling the stein about an inch and a half 

from the top. Paint the roses with Rose for the first firing 

and suggest the leaves and background with Yellow Brown 

and Brown Green, keeping all light and soft. Paint the base 

of the stein black using any good powder black. Apply as 

evenly as possible stippling if necessary. Paint narrow band 
and handle in gold. 


For the second firing, strengthen the light roses with a 
suggestion of American Beauty, and paint the dark rose with 
this same color, with a touch of Ruby in center. Accent the 
leaves with the same greens used in the first painting, and again 
apply the black paint to the lower part of stein. Let this 
dry until it is ready for dusting. If painted in the afternoon 
it should be ready to dust the next morning, then powder 
evenly with the black used in painting. 

Again apply gold and fire. Add detail to flowers in third 
fire if necessary 


DIFFICULTIES WE CAN OVERCOME IN THE USE OF 
LUSTRES 


Fanny Rowell 


‘How can we use lustres so we get the finished result 
without spots?”’ 


Dry the lustres immediately after they are placed on 
the china, and manage your work so you may avoid dust. 
Half dry lustres are as ready to collect dust as the oils we 
use with mineral colors. Though the work may go into the 
kiln looking all right, every particle of dust that has rested 
on the lustre develops a mark that looks like the prick of a 
pin. Dust is much more disastrous to lustres than to 
mineral paints. Countless pin pricks dotted over a surface 
are as tantalizing a difficulty as we are likely to meet with 
in lustres, and what to do with it is most perplexing to 
the beginner, who cannot imagine how they came there. 


Dry the lustres so there may be no wet surfaces to 
attract the dust. You may reply that it dries too quickly 
anyway. It certainly does dry so a tint cannot be padded 
further, a very few moments after it has been placed, but 
it is not positively hard and dry. If you touch it you will 
find it is slightly sticky. It will remain so for hours. It 
must be firmly dry immediately if you expect to have fine 
results. Whether it has been tinted or merely painted on, 
dry in an oven that is near the work, and an oven that may 
be lifted on and off a gas stove is better than a stationery 


one that is used for other purposes. The top of the oven 
must be ventilated so steam may escape. It is not sufficient 
ventilation to leave the door open. As steam rises, if it 
does not find a way to escape, it falls back on the china, and 
wherever lustre is, makes tiny spots, and so many of them, 
countless as the stars are on a cold clear winter’s night. 
These bits of moisture may also dash back in a kiln, if it is 
not sufficiently ventilated to allow escape. ° 


Usually in a kiln there is, at any rate, a great deal of 
moisture from colors and golds, just as the heat begins to 
come you can see the moisture escaping from the air valve. 
If it were kept in you can imagine how sadly it would spoil 
your plans as to the development of perfect lustres. 


The reason why we like a portable stove is that after the 
lustre has been dried the oven may be lifted off for the 
china to cool, and the work not removed until it is cool 
enough to handle carefully. Pulling hot china out of an 
oven is apt to mar it, and there is also a risk of breaking the 
china by suddenly bringing it into contact with cool air. 
But a stationery gas oven may be used by turning off the 
gas and letting the china cool. 


An oven in the studio is useful too in drying gold or 
partially drying work that is to be grounded. I make a 
point to tell the way to use an oven because I have seen 
people go about it in such odd ways. Take for instance 
the handling of a plate that has a fresh lustre border. Push 
it into the oven and pull it out again, with the help of a 
paint rag, and you will probably find that you have pressed 
against the surface, and that the lustres stick. You cannot 
handle hot lustres any more than wet lustres, for until the 
china is cool the lustre is moist. But as the china cools the 
lustres become as hard as a rock. Do not make too hard’ 
work of doing all this, just use good practical common 
sense in the way you handle china and the way you dry the 
lustres. The intelligent comprehension of deftness, and 
extreme neatness conquer the chief difficulty of handling 
lustres. 


Be direct in the way you place lustres. Your china is to 
be perfectly clean, of course, before you begin, and you know 
just where in the design you want to put certain lustres. 
Have the bottles in holes in a box, or in some other way, 
very firm so they will not tip over at a crucial moment. A 
block of wood with holes cut the size of the lustre bottles is 
the best kind of case to hold your equipment of lustres. 
Use a large flat sable brush for laying on borders or large 
surfaces. You are to lay on the wash rapidly so it will 
scarcely dry while you go round a border and edges may meet 
and combine without a rough line of heavier color. If you 
are very deliberate it will never do, and if you go over it, 
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to make it a little better, touching here and there, and 
pulling up the color, you had best take it off all and com- 
mence again. 

But daubing in and out is uncertain work. As the 
lustres are very much the same yellowish grey color, a light 
shade before the kiln develops them, and not nearly so 
strong as they become, it is quite easy to suppose the sur- 
face clean and free from lustre when it is not. It is well to 
remember that lustres cannot be painted over unfired 
lustres. Any little unobserved particles cause blemish in 
the fired work. 

Then keep your hands off it. How everybody wants to 
touch china. Even in working at it we touch it too much. 
Study deftness in handling, with no touching of the sur- 
face. When dried and cool wrap the china in tissue paper, 
and fire as soon as possible. But, if before firing, you think 
dust may have rested on the china, wipe off with a soft silk 
handkerchief. 

Use any brushes for any colors, even gold brushes or 
painting brushes, only be sure they are clean and dry. 
You need not have a great array of brushes. Wash them 
by dipping in turpentine or alcohol, when they are dry they 
are ready for use again. When you have finished for the 
day, after using the turpentine or alcohol wash which removes 
the color, wash freely with soap and water, exactly as you 
would brushes used for oil painting. This keeps the hairs soft 
and same as when new. Point carefully, or flatten as the 
shape of the brushes may require. Turpentine and many 
of the mediums we use in mineral painting, make the brushes 
coarse and hard. Thoroughly cleaning with soap and 
water preserves them and keeps them so we may enjoy 
using them. Do not have brushes labeled and kept for 
special lustres. It is only confusing. Keep them all so 
clean that they may be used for any lustres. As you should 
not use a brush until dry, it is not of any consequence 
whether it be turpentine or alcohol with which you wash 
out the colors. 


If finger marks leave blurs and creases you may be 
sure that hairs that may escape from the brushes will be 
damaging too. The placing of lustres needs more daintys 
management than any other material of mineral painting. 

Wet brushes will change the color of the lustres. It 
may be remedied after firing by a second application of same 
lustre, though of course the color deepens. Light green 
and dark green are especially apt to change in first firing 
either from this cause or by gases in the kilns, but a second 
application of same lustre makes them even in tint. 

Lustres should have strong firings to make them 
permanent. Underfired lustres may be refired without 
retouching. As lustres do not enter into the glaze, but re- 


‘main on the surface, as gold does, they are, like gold, liable 


to wear off. So give them as strong firing as possible to insure 
wearing quality. It can scarcely be fired too strong. It 
is beautiful and the colors carry perfectly in a firing even so 
strong that gold is burnt off. Do not be tempted because 
the lustres develop very quickly, to put them in the part of 
the kiln that gives the lightest fire. Although they com- 
mence to develop in even the small heat of a gas oven, they 
need the strongest kind of firing to insure permanency. 
I find opal one of the best wearing colors, a permanent one. 
Even the glass burnisher used ever so hard has no effect 
upon it. The best way to use opal is to paint it on thin. 
Use china that is rounding, not with perfectly plain surfaces. 
A tile would not be the best surface to bring out the beautiful 
qualities of lustre, nor would a flat rimmed plate. Shapes 
that are modeled and carved suit iridescent colors best. 
Opal used very heavily develops yellow spots that are too 
strong to be charming. Unless it is to be padded, paint the 
opal lustre thin, eyen if it must have two applications and 
two firings. 

When several paintings of lustre are put on the same 
surface light lustres should be placed over the dark ones. 
Light lustres such as yellow or orange, opal or even light 
green, if you want a greenish tint, develop the best irides- 


ROSE DESIGN FOR PLATE No. {—MAUD MYERS 


Plate with narrow border is to have pink roses on a gold background. 
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cent qualities of other lustres. ° A dark lustre over a light 
one simply amounts to about the same thing as if there were 
Bias as enothing underneath, but the thin light ones bring out 
ee greater radiancy in the dark lustres. The darkest effects 
ge 5 are secured by putting on several washes of black lustre, 
and one of ruby, of course with a separate firing for each 
color, or wash. Finish by a wash of yellow lustre over all. 
In striving for dark effects, do not think that thick washes 
of color will help you. If you have ever found a film over 
— lustres you may know it results from having used lustres too 
Be” heavily. A thick wash of yellow lustre becomes semi- 
ae opaque, while merely a thin wash beautifies it all. 

When lustres rest within a crevice heavily they will not 
craze like a color, but will peel off like flour, leaving white 
china. Repaint with a thin wash. 

Freak things appear in lustres that can be accounted for 
only by gases in the kiln, and sometimes they are highly 
artistic. They may be radiant bits of colour that we cannot 
duplicate or repeat. These I would keep and cherish. 
He If everything goes wrong with the work, however, you can 
4A5b™ take it off with eraser, and take off all the extraordinary 

be finger marks that in some way have appeared at the same 
ae time. Use the eraser instead of the deadly hydrofluoric. 
ee But perhaps they will generally go right. The first 
> Re colors look crude, but fine finish works wonders. The 
lustres are a very fascinating element in mineral painting, 
both in the results and the pleasure of producing them. 
re They should always be used in designs so they make contrasts 
ees. with colors. Making a much higher glaze than colors they 
need to be toned down. Colors or gold may be placed over 
fired or unfired lustres. This gives opportunity to im- 
prove upon the coloring. Opaque grounds may be put over 
bee lustres as well as if the china were white, as there is nothing 
ee in the lustres to absorb the pigments. 
a: Silver lustre, the only opaque one, is like platinum, of 
itself too cold, too dead in effect to be desirable for china. 
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Use it as a foundation color, and enhance its value by paint- 
ing over with some other color, ruby or dark green, and 
with a final wash of opal or yellow. That beautiful yet 
somewhat illusive thing—success—that we are so earnestly 
striving for, is possible even with lustres. They are not 
unreliable, but are whimsical enough to keep from being 
monotonous; while we work with them, cleanliness, avoid- 
ence of dust, quick drying, strong firing, and an artistic 
sense of their fitness, insure success with lustres. 

One reason why keramic workers have been so suc- 
cessful is that they have painted beautiful things, things 
that people want and that enter into their daily lives and 
make home beautiful. Lustres are beautiful in themselves, 
not a fad of the moment. Strong individuality may be 
developed in their use. We do not all want to decorate 
alike, nor to paint and design the same things. To succeed 
in art we must be ourselves, do what we feel compelled and 
inclined to do, what is in our heart to do, not being slav- 
ish followers of others. Let us study technique, and de- 
sign, then be ourselves in our own work. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The River School at Washington’sCrossing, New Jersey 
will be open from July 12 to August 18, under the instruc- 
tion of Richard Farley, painting; Myra Burr Edson, design, 
and Charlotte Busck, applied design. 

The Summer School of arts and crafts at Port Sher- 
man, Lake Michigan, will be open from July 5 to August 
30. The instructors are Forrest Emerson Mason, Burton 
A. Marr, Judson Decker and Elizabeth Troeger. 


The Alfred Summer School of Pottery, Alfred, N. Y., 
will open July 5th and continue until August 15th, under 
the direction of Charles F. Binns. 


ROSE DESIGN FOR PLATE No, 2—MAUD MYERS 


Narrow gold band on edge of plate, pink rose and two of deeper tone, should be painted in for first fire; pink ones 
with Carnation; deeper ones with Rose -and Roman Purple mixed, second fire, tint band with light green, give roses 


wash of rose, foliage delicate greens. 
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CARNATIONS—I. M. FERRIS 


Lightest flowers peach blossom and retouched in second fire with Rose and Ashes of Roses. Dark ones Ruby shaded 
with Purple Black. Background Ivory in lightest places with Air Blue toward the edge. In dark places Royal Green, 
Dark Green and Copenhagen Blue. Dust when nearly dry for first fire and if wanted very dark dust also in second fire. 
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ROSE PLATE—ALICE WITTE SLOAN 


| Roses and buds a soft tone of orange shaded withred. Leavesgreen. Background pale dull vellow. Black portions brown. 
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CERAMICS AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


HE foreign exhibits of pottery and porcelains were, per- 
haps, more instructive to Americans than any of our 
home products, being the outcome of quite different methods 
of study and different attitudes of mind both in choice of 
medium and in modes of expression. What was particu- 
larly impressive was the remarkable exhibits of school 
work in all the arts and crafts, especially pottery. In the 
Austrian section the Imperial and Royal school of Arts and 
Crafts of Prague, George Stibral, director, sent some most 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, PRAGUE 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, PRAGUE 


clever work by pupils of Professor Kloucek. The pottery 
is rather heavy in effect but forceful and looks to be hand- 
built. Most of the pieces illustrated are different expres- 
sions of the same motif and for that reason are unusually 
interesting. 

From the Brazilian section ten vases, the work of E. 
Visconti, Rio de Janeiro, were most unique and unex- 
pectedly artistic in design and color. Unfortunately we 
were unable to obtain photographs, but the general effect 
was a reminiscence of the ‘‘Art dela Ceramica’’ illustrations 
in KERAMIC StupIo after the Pan-American. 
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broad mass. 


Me. 


S this wild flower is sometimes called the Queen’s lace 
handkerchief, it is suggestive of soft lace-like edges melt- 
ing into the background. The best way to procure this effect, 1s 
to paint your background first with an oil (Balsam of Copaiba) 
that will keep your color open a long time to give you the 
opportunity for working your flowers into it while still wet and 
blending the edges with a pad. Take for instance a vase: 
After drawing in your design commence with Shading Green 
and a little Royal Purple to grey it, then Copenhagen Blue and 
Apple Green and Violet, then Grey Green towards the bottom, 
using Balsam of Copaiba at once for the flowers and Ivory for 
lightest tones, adding Yellow or Apple Green for the light 
green tones and Copenhagen Blue, Violet and Apple Green 
for the shadow side softening into the backgrounds, painting 
some shadow blossoms right into the background, and wiping 
out or painting in leaves and stems with Apple Green and 
Violet blending into the background at the base. Now put 
in your darkest touches with Shading Green, Brown Green 
and Violet, and take out your high lights sharp and clear in 
the distinct little single flower forms that go to make up your 
As your background is of grey greens, cold 
in tone, your flowers should be warm in tone on the light side 
and a warm yellow and yellow green should predominate 
with the soft grey greens in shadows. When dry, dust with 
same colors used in painting. In the second fire you will have 
to darken the background and work in a little more detail 
to the flowers and accent the stems and leaves. 


The golden brown mottled glaze stoneware jar attrib- 
uted to Mr. Whalley in the account of the N. Y. Society 
exhibition was the work of Miss Maria Jordan of Portland, 
The plate attributed to Mrs. Price was the work of 
Mrs. Marie Crilley Wilson. 


WELSH RAREBIT PLATE (Supplement) 


NT the entire plate a deep cream tint, using Yellow 
Ochre with a touch of black. After firing execute 
the design in two shades of Delft Blue, making the darkest 
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WILD CARROT 
Mary Alley Neal 


BOWL, OLIVE SHERMAN 


£ 


CORRECTIONS 


Helen S. Patterson 


tone a trifle purplish by adding a touch of Ruby Purple. 
The darker tone may have to be gone over in a third 


fire. 


WILD CARROT—MARY ALLEY NEAL 
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top of seeds pale brown. 


, 
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STUDY OF WILD CARROT—RUSSEL GOODWIN 


Tint cream, blossoms white, stems and leaves grey green, 
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LANDSCAPE—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 


N colors—Make the sky a strong blue (Deep Blue Green) 
and the ground the color of yellow sand (Yellow Ochre 
with shadows of Copenhagen and Sepia), the trunks of the 
trees grey (Copenhagen shaded with Black) and the foliage a 
strong grey green, use Shading or Dark Green, Moss Green and 
Black. Ifinmonotone, tones of green, grey or brown are pleasing. 


TILE DESIGN—PEACOCK FEATHER 
Margaret Overbeck 


Ground and center square a dull light mahogany tint, 
design in two shades of Olive Green with violet spots in 


eyes, outlines a dark cream tint. ARBUTUS—M. E. HULBERT 
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ARBUTUS OR MAY FLOWER—M. E. HULBERT (PRIZE STUDY) 


HE buds and outsides of the flowers are pink and the 
inside white, showing a little pink on the edges of the 
petals. The leaves are glossy, brownish green and rather 
thick and the stems a reddish brown. 
For China—Use Rose color, Lemon Yellow, Brown 
Green and Ochre for the flowers, and Deep Blue Green, 


Moss Green, Brown Breen and Chestnut and Finishing 
Brown for the leaves and Chestnut and Finishing Brown 
and Pompadour for the stems. 

For Water Color—Crimson Red, Lemon “Yellow, 
Hooker’s Green 1 and 2, Olive Green, Burnt Sienna, Brown 
Purple. 
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THE CRAFTS 


WOOD CARVING AND PYROGRAPHY. LEATHER AND METAL. BASKETRY, ETC. 


Under the management of Miss Emily Peacock, Karol Shop, 22 East 16th St., New York. All inqutries in regard to the vartous 
Crafts are to be sent to the above address, but will be answered in the magazine under this head. 


All questions must be received before the 10th day of month preceding issue and will be answered under ‘‘Answers to Inquiries” only. Please do not send stamped 
envelope for reply. The editors will answer questions only in these columns. 


ITALIAN FIG. 1 FRENCH 


CANDLESTICKS—THE JARVIE SHOP 


CANDLESTICKS OLD AND NEW 


HE candlesticks of our forefathers find their homes to- 

day in pleasant places. Many of them are worthy of 
the veneration shown them. ‘Take for instance, Figure 3. 
The tallest candlestick is old English probably about the 
end of the 17th century. The other one isalso old English. 
In Fig. 1 and 2 are specimens of Italian, French, old 
American, and the two small ones are probably Russian. 
Each one is characteristic of its period and has great charm 
and beauty. 

The new candlesticks illustrated were made by Mr. 
Robert Jarvie, who has lately learned for himself the sobri- 
quet of “The Candlestick Maker.’’ Some years ago Mr. 
Jarvie became interested in the making of a lantern, which 


after some difficulty in obtaining material, he finished. 
The work of this one lantern appealed to him so strongly 
that he very soon made himself a master of the subject of 
interior illumination. The making of a candlestick suc- 
ceeded that of the lantern and in the following illustrations 
we give a few of his characteristic productions. 


FIG. 2 PROBABLY RUSSIAN AMERICAN FIG. 3—ENGLISH 
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The great charm of these candlesticks is their simple 
dignity and restful finish. Many of them are cast in brass 
and copper, polished so that the metal is left with a dull 
glow, others are treated with acids to produce antique 
effects. Some of them are spun, and some are made by 
hand, each one vieing with the other for utility and 
beauty, showing the work of a craftsman who labors 
equally with hand and brain. The old candlesticks were 


kindly loaned to us for reproduction by Mrs. W. T. Bush, 
Brooklyn. 


CANDLESTICK—THE JARVIE SHOP 


OLD ROMAN JEWELRY RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
NEAR POMPEII 


RECENT despatch from Rome, Italy, states that ex- 

cavations near Pompeii have resulted in the discovery 

of a human skeleton, and near it, of four solid-gold bracelets 

of beautiful design, set with emeralds; a pair of large 

Oriental pearl earrings, two golden necklaces set with pearls 
and emeralds, and two emerald rings. 

The articles of jewelry are of the Roman Pompeiian 
epoch, and are of great artistic value. 


CANDLESTICK—THE JARVIE SHOP 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


M. C. Drake—The lead lines on lamp shades are colored green by first 
being covered with a copper plating; then that is oxidized with a solution, 
which any copper plater will supply. 

W. D. K.—Gold leaf is applied to leather with Finishers’ glaire and a 
heated tool. The glaire is made from the well beaten white of anegg diluted 
with half its quantity of white vinegar and allowed to stand. Wherever the 
blind impression is to be covered with the gold leaf the glaire is painted on 
with a very pointed brush and after a few moments the gold leaf is put on. 
The heated tool is applied over the gold. 

H. M.—The best grades of Russian calf skin, ooze calfskin, or split cow- 
hide are best for modeling Sheepskin does not model well. 
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MARY BACON JONES 


ALMA KRAUS 
MARY BACON JONES 


Y. M. C. A, EXHIBITION 


The Young Women’s Christian Associatien, Kast 15th 
Street, New York, held their annual exhibition in their 
studios May 3lst. The work of the students under the 
direction of Miss A. S. Walker and Miss H. Turner, showed 


improvement on that of the previous year. Particularly: 


interesting was the work in clay. A large Jardiniere with 
Greek reliefs, a medallion of Dante by Miss A. N. Lee, ink- 
stands by Miss Squire, Miss Newell and Mrs. Green, and a 
sun dial by Miss Beebe. Some of the students had modeled 
in clay several very attractive door knockers, those by Miss 


ELIZABETH BEEBE 


ELSIE NEWELL GRACE GREEN 


M. B. Jones and Miss Alma Kraus, are illustrated. From 
the work in wood carving we give the side panel of a desk 
by Miss Ida M. Foster designed from illustrations in Du 
Chaillu’s Viking Age. The general Norse treatment is 
carried through the desk. 

Miss Turner has lately started a class in embroidery, 
and the portfolio cover in Russian Homespun embroidered 
in dull blues and greens, by Miss M. B. Jones, shows a very 
good beginning. 

The Jury, Mr. Marshal Fry and Mr. F. W. Belknap, 
made the following awards: 

MoRNING CLAss—First Year Scholarship, Sylvia A. 
Williams; Honorable mention, Mimi Kohlmann; Advanced 
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ae Scholarship, Grace Reynolds; Honorable mention, Agnes 
N. Lee. 

oe EVENING CLASSES—Costume Drawing—Scholarship, 
€ Marie Behrendt; Honorable mention, Marguerite Newmann 
i and Helen Rall. 

See GENERAL ART CLASS---First Scholarship, Ida Foster 
eo 3 (wood carving); Second Scholarship, Helen Fuchs (em- 
ge broidery)- Divided, Katerine Bittoklite. 


DESK—IDA M. FOSTER 


Ship designs from Du Chaillu’s Viking Age. The cover 


has a combat between horsemen. 


“ BASKETS BY AMERICAN INDIANS 


ee ASKET making was a common industry with all the 
tes Indians of the American continent. In the north 
ae baskets were and still are made, and we know of their 
ae manufacture by the Indians of Carolina, Virginia, Georgia 
Ae and Louisiana. Baskets have also been found among the 
ae Mound Builders. In the ruins of Southern Colorado and 
be that interesting region of Arizona and New Mexico some of 
ae the prehistoric graves contain so many baskets as to give 
Fi their occupants the name of The Basket Makers. 
eS Indian basketry is almost entirely the work of Indian 
women and among primitive arts, furnishes the most 
aS striking illustration of their inventive genius, resourceful- 
Be ness and wonderful patience. As Dr. Otis S. Mason says, 
ES a careful study of the homely occupations of savage women 
aon is the best guide to their share of creating the aesthetic arts; 
whether in the two Americas or in the heart of Africa or 
oe among the people of Oceanica the perpetual astonishment 
ee is not the lack of art, but the superabundance of it. 
eae Some of the oldest known specimens of Indian basketry 
— are woven. The beautiful cigar case (Fig. 1) was made by 
nie the women of Bolivia who weave the celebrated Panama 
AS hats, the texture being fine twilled work. Thé ornamenta- 
he tion should be studied carefully for it consists of twined 
3 weaving in which both warp and weft strands are brought 


together in pairs and one twined about the other. There 
is no attempt at any thing but plain over two weaving 
elsewhere in this example. 
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FIG. 2. YAQUI COVERED BASKET 
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FIG. 4. TWILLED BASKETS OF THE CHETIMACHAN INDIANS 


To the student of technology it is charming to read in 
this connection from Ure’s Dictionary, the labored descrip- 
tion of twilled loom work, with its hundreds of parts in the 
climax of a series of inventions initiated with savage 
women’s figures. 

Twill or tweel. A diagonal appearance given to a 
fabric by causing the tweft threads to pass over one warp 
thread, and then under two and so on instead of taking the 
warp threads in regular succession one down and one up. 
The next weft thread takes a set oblique to the former 
throwing up one of the two deposed by the preceeding. 
In some twills it is one in three, or one in four. 

Numerous fabrics are woven in this way, satin, blanket, 
merino, etc., When the threads cross each alternately in 
regular order it is called plain weaving, and basket makers 
of to-day also use the term braided, but in twill the same 
thread of weft is flushed or separated from the warp while 
passing over a number of warp threads and then passes 
under a warp thread as in the covered baskets, Fig. 2 and 3, 
made by the Saqui Indians of Northern Mexico, from the 
collection of Dr. A. Hedlicka. They are made of palm 
leaf strips in twilled weaving. Hundreds of these baskets 
are woven of various sizes and, packed_in nests and are the 
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common receptacle for all sorts of articles among the Saqui. 
Especial attention is called to Fig. 3 as it is an excellent 
example of double weaving. Strips of palm leaf are 
worked in the pairs, the upper side of the leaf being outer- 
most. At any moment however, these strips may be 
separated and each member of the pair do service for warp 
and weft separately. The Saqui of Somora, Mexico, says 
Palmer, split the stems of arundinaria for basketry by 
pounding them carefully with stones. The reeds divide 
along the lines of least resistance into splints of varying 
width which are assorted and used in different textures. 

Fig. 4 represents the work of the Chetimachan Indians, 
who have their home on Grande River and the larger part 
of Charenton. They use cane chiefly in their baskets and 
all of their weaving is in the twilled style. 

Fig. 5 represents some baskets from British Guiana, 
these specimens are all of the twilled pattern, wrought from 
a brown vegetable fiber which shows the same on both sides. 
There is an entire lack of gaudy dyes in the Guiana baskets, 
the only colors being the natural hue of the wood, and a 
jet black varnish. Their pack-alls are square generally, 
the baskets and lids are the same shape, the latter being 
larger slip over the former and entirely cover it. Some- 
times the true Caribs make the basket and lid double, and 
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FIG. 5. BASKETS FROM BRITISH GUIANA 
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between the two layers of basket work certain leaves are 
inserted to make the whole water-proof. 
The illustrations in this article and much of the infor- 


FIG. 3. YAQUI COVERED BASKET 


mation, were taken from Aboriginal American Basketry, 
by Dr. Otis S$. Mason, Curator of Ethnology, U. S. National 
Museum. 


JEWELRY AT THE EXPOSITION 


There was not a great deal of jewelry from the Crafts 
shops in this country at the exhibition in St. Louis. 
Among other things Francis Barnum had a pierced silver 
pendant set with turquoise and pearls. 

Jean Carson a silver brooch and pendant, James H. 
Winn, a silver brooch with green enamel, a gold scarf pin 
and a silver pendant Fig.1. The pendant was carved and 
finished with small punches. Translucent enamel was put 
in the open places and the pearl attached. The chain was 
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FIG. 3—MRS. F. C. HOUSTON 


made of two oval links, twisted, cut open and twisted 
again, finished in green gold. 

Mrs. Sears exhibited a gold necklace (Fig. No. 2), set 
with stones and enameled. 


FIG. 1—JAMES H. WINN 


Mrs. F. C. Houston exhibited a silver pendant (Fig. 
No. 3,) set with chalcedony and pierced. 


FIG. 2—MRS. SARAH C. SEARS 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. D.—Enamels blister usually from too much oil in.the mixture or from 
too rapid drying. The kiln always has a better draft if the chimney is high. 
If in the cellar and communicating with a flue in the house chimney the draft 
should be good, as the chimney would be then probably two to three stories 
high; good firing has been done with a short chimney but it is safer to have 
as much as possible. A damper in the pipe is a good thing as it can be shut 
after turning out the kiln and will keep the kiln from cooling too rapidly. 

B. L. K.—For a shaving set, an Indian design would be appropriate in 
soft colors. Buff, black, dull red, with perhaps a touch of blue or green, on a 
light tan ground. For a loving cup, any conventionalized floral or fruit 
motif would be appropriate, or cupids done in the flat with outlines and 
arranged in a design. 

G. W. M.—We have never tried a mat color over a glazed color. You 
had better make an experiment on a broken bit the next time you fire. We 
would hardly think a lighter mat could be made to cover a darker color. 
We would be interested to hear the result of your experiment. 

In mixing two mat colors, it would be best to rub them down thoroughly 
with alcohol, then when dry, which will be very soon, the mixture can be 
easily powdered again for ground laying. The Royal Worcester finish and 
others of the same kind are put on the white china to make a dull finish, but 
if glazed colors are used over it, even after firing, they will show a higher gloss 
than the ground. This finish can not be mixed satisfactorily with overglaze 
colors. The mat colors are hardly suitable for painting. They are used 
chiefly for tinting or grounding in conventional work in combination with 
gold work. Use the Hard or Unfluxed gold over raised paste, two good coats 
are generally enough, but it is sometimes necessary to go over it in a second 
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fire—gold can be applied over paste that is thoroughly dry but it is safer to 
fire the paste first. 

Liquid Bright gold is similar to lustre and may be used with or under 
other lustres. 

Etching on china is done by covering the piece with wax, drawing the 
design with a steel point and applying Hydrofluorie Acid to the design until 
it is eaten out. It isa dangerous piece of work, if you wish further directions 
let us know and we will give them in these columns. 

We consider the No. 6 Revelation Kiln the best size for studio use—the 
larger the size the better the firing will be. The only difference between the 
different numbers is the size and the fact that the firing is more even ina 
larger kiln. ‘The muffles wear very well with a little repairing from time to 
time with fire clay. 
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TILE DESIGN 


Margaret Postgate 


Background Oriental Ivory; Design Empire Green. 
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STUDY OF ROSES 
Henrietta Barclay Paist 


List of colors to be used—Carmine 53 (Dresden), Ruby 
Purple (Fry’s or Lacroix), Russian Green (Fry’s or Bisch- 
off’s), Albert Yellow (Fry’s or Dresden), Yellow Ochre 
(Dresden), Copenhagen Blue (Dresden, Bischoff or Fry), 
White Rose (Bischoff’s or Fry’s), Moss Green J., Dark 
Green, Brown (Fry’s or Lacroix), Gold Grey (add Carmine 
to Copenhagen). 


STUDIO NOTE 


The Osgood Art School has removed to a more desirable 
location at 46 West 21st Street, between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues, New York City. 


ROSE DESIGN FOR PLATE No. 3—-MAUD MYERS 


Same treatment may be used as No. 2,except that the lower band should be of a deeper shade of green than band, or of gold. 
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White China and 


China Decorating Materials. 


Send for Our New Thirty-Page Catalogue—Free 


WRIGHT, TYNDALE & VAN RODEN, 
1212 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


- 


Robineau Porcelains 


Every piece is unique. 
It cannot be exactly duplicated in color. Every | 
piece marked with the monogram AR has been | 
entirely made by Mrs. Alsop-Robineau, from the 
throwing to the glazing. These porcelains are 
especially desirable for a 


WEDDING GIFT 


The Robineau pottery is original and unique. It carries itself as if 


conscious of artistic taste and refined quality. It is, in a word, precious, 
and a fit companion of choice silver, rich draperies and dainty books.— 
Prof. Chas. F. Binns in “ The Craftsman.” 


The examples of texture glazes, of transmutation and opalescent 


glazes are excellent, while the display of crystalline glazes is most re- 
markable, and one that would be a credit to any factory in the world.— 
A. V. Rose, of Tiffany & Co., in ‘‘ American Pottery Gazette.” 


The Robineau Pottery, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Or Mrs. Alsop-Robineau, Editor of “‘ Keramic Studio.” 


FE ENG:CO: 
MAKERS OF DERFECT DRINTING PLAT 
322 SSSALINA ST... 
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Free Catalogue. 


D. M. CAMPANA, 112 Auditoriam Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 


Telephone 4139 Spring Established 1860 


WARRIN & SON 
49 WOOSTER STREET »# NEW YORK 


Decorators of Tableware 


CRESTS, MONOGRAMS, ETC. 
Firing and Gilding for Amateurs. 


DON’T MISS. THIS 


opportunity for Readers of Keramic Studio to obtain a copy of the new series (now preparing) 


REPRESENTATIVE ART 
OF OUR TIMES 


AT THE SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


The edition is strictly limited, will not be reprinted in any form, 
and but asmall number of copies have been allotted for introductory 

his is the most beautiful and expensively made of all the exquisite 
productions from the International Studio Press; is a veritable Edition 
de Luxe in all respects. covering Representative Art of To-day in most 
perfect Facsimile Oil, Water Colour and Pastel; and Mezzotints, Etch- 
ings, etc., from Original Plates. The work of artists of distinction is 
here presented in a form of highest artistic excellence: in connection 
with which there will be a series of highly important MONOGRAPHS 
by eminent authorities on various branches of Modern Art 

his special introductory offer is purely for the purpose of stimu- 
lating interest in what is conceded by connoisseurs to be the most 
beautiful and artistic periodical published. 


THE . INTERNATIONAL . STUDIO 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF ART 


A year of which will be included 


SS. 
Particulars on receipt of Coupon Pg ee 
This is a rare OPPORTUNITY— 
don’t miss it 
2" 
The International Studio ay A SS 
Department S. D. 
4 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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Learn 
to Make 
Pottery 


The Alfred 
Summer School 


ALFRED, N. Y. 


July 5 to August 15, 1905 


Thorough instruction in making, 


glazing. coloring and burning. 


Write for a 


Catalog Charles F. Binns, . . Director 


THIS WIDELY KNOWN MARK 


STANDS FOR 


POUYAT CHINA 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


WRITE TO US FOR NEW CATALOGUE JUST 
OUT, AND ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER... 


POUYAT 37-59 murray st. NEW YORK 


Write for Booklet, The Baron’s Cook Book. 


Do you want A Premium of $23. worth of our 
Color Studies? Send postal for details of plan. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| FREE - A Beautiful Flower Study with every 
| == 50 cent order for 


China Painting Materials 


{ 

Discounts to Teachers. 


] 
| | Send for Art Catalogue. 


| ERHER BROS. OPTICAL CO., 
Olive Street, 


ST. LOUIS. 


THE ‘‘SPHINX’”’ 
Improved China 
Palette Box 


With Removable Pallette 
Patented Nov. 29. 1904 


The “IDEAL” 
CHINA KILN 


DIRECTIONS—For the purpose of 
cleaning or replacing the Palette, in 
case of breakage, slide back the sleeve 
connecting and locking the two ends of 
the steel spring wire, that holds the 
Palette in its place. By lifting up the 
two ends and pulling the wire out of its 

roove, from any one side, the Palette 
is easily removed and afterwards placed 
back in its former position in the same 
manner. 


Made of Heavy Japanned Tin, 
in two sizes. 


Size 9x13, price each................. $1.25 
Size 6x9, price each.................. .90 


For further particulars inquire 
at 


_F. WEBER & CO. 
Manutacturers, Importers, Dealers 


Artists’ and China Painters’ Materials, 
709 Locust St., 227 Park Ave. 
St. Louis. Baltimore. 


1125 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GOLDS, BRONZES 


COOLEY’ AND OILS 


and every requisite for China Painting. 


WHITE CHINA FROM ALL COUNTRIES FOR DECORATING 


Send for Catalogue. 


BOSTON CHINA DECORATING WORAS. 


L. COOLEY. Prop., 38 Tennyson St., Boston. Established 1860 


White China 
for Decorating. 


FRANCE. 


IF YOU WANT QU ALITY, 


The Bes RESULTS in Firing. 


USE THIS MAKE OF CHINA. 


New Catalogue just issued, will be sent on application. Goods must be ordered 


through nearest local dealer. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Endemann & Churcbill, 


50 Murray St., New York. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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Miss Emily C. Adams 
Miniatures... 


Portraits and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. 
Decorative Work in both Mineral Painting and Water Color 
Studios, 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N. Y., 
and at the Emma Willard Art School, Troy, N. Y. 


Mrs. Maud Hainer Baker 
Classes in Water Colors and China 


Original designs for sale and rent. 


Studio 425 E. 9th St. Oklahoma City. 


Mrs. L. M. Buell 
Teacher China and Water Colors 


Studies for rent. Original sketches. 


Painted dresses, ribbons, etc. a specialty, from original de- 
signs, orders solicited. Write for prices. 


Lessons by mail. Write for Catalogue of studies. 
Studio: 562 Broad St., Beloit, Wis. 


Mrs. K. E. Cherry 
Original Designs to Rent 


Designs: Both realistic and conventional, suitable for china, 
wood, leather, etc.—with treatment if desired. 


Classes in St. Louis during the summer months. 
314 W. 56th St., New York City. 


Miss H. A. Clark 
Minatures Decoration of Porcelain 


Studio: Cross Chambers, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. S. V. Culp 
Mrs. R. V. Bateman 


Classes in Water Color and China Painting 


AGENT REVELATION KILN. 
Lustres and Tools for Illuminated Leather. 


Studio, Rooms, 231 Post St., 24-26, San Francisco, Cal. 


Amy Florence Dalrymple 


10 Auditorium Bldg.. MALDEN, MASS. 
(10 minutes ride from North Union Station, Boston) 


Lessons in China Decorating 


both Natural and Conventional with special attention to beauty 
of color and line in both cases. Also instruction in water-color 
and oil painting from nature and in drawing and charcoal work. 
Careful firing of China. 


Mrs. Lurah C. Davis, 


1143 Oak St., Columbus, O. 


Classes in China and Water Color Painting 


Studies for sale or rent. 


Paul Doering 


Figure and Portrait Painting on China. 


Atheneum Bidg., 26 VanBuren St., Chicago, Il. 
STUDIOS Dresden, Germany. 


Marshal Fry 


Instruction in designing for Ceramics and the technique of 
porcelain decoration. 


For intormation address MARSHAL FRY, 


Studio:—36 West 24th St., New York City. 


Mrs. Helen Hastings Goodman 


Studio: 267 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Instruction given in Water Color 


and China, in Conventional 
and Naturalistic Designs. Original Water-colors 
in both methods for rent. 


‘Telephone Wabash 1118. 


AERAMIC STUDIO 


Teachers’ Directory. 


California 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mrs. M. E. Perley, 207 Post St. 


Mrs. S. V. Culp, Rooms 33 & 35 
233 Geary Street. 


Colorado. 
DENVER. 


Miss Ida C. Failing, 1041 South 
Fifteenth Street. 


Miss Bertha M. Hendricks 1537 
Cleveland, Place 


District of Columbia. 
WASHINGTON. 
Mr. Paul Putzki, 1110 F. St., N. W. 
Room 50. 
Sherratt Art Studio, 608 13th St., 
N.W. 


Connecticut 
DARIEN 

Miss Overly, 

Georgia 
ATLANTA 

Miss Jeannette Williams, 375 Pied- 

mont Ave. ; 
Illinois. 
CHICAGO. 

Miss Minnie C. Childs, 4742 Evans 
Ave. 

Mr. F. B. Aulich, 1104 Auditorium. 

D. M. Campana, Art School, Room 
112 Auditorium Bldg. 

Paul Doering, 26 Van Buren Street, 
and Dresden, Germany. 

Miss Jeanne M. Stewart, 845 Mar- 
shall Field Bldg. 

Prof. Franz J. Schwarz, 203 to 207 
Michigan Boulevard, 840 Fine 
Arts Buildings. 

Blanche Van Court Schneider, 933 
Marshall Field Bldg. 

Mrs. Helen Hastings Goodman, 267 
Michigan Ave. 

Green & Co., 910 Steinway Hall, 

Mrs. Evelyn Beachy, 113 Auditor- 
ium Building 

lowa 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Miss Blanche Arkwright, Studio: 
604 Mynster St. 


Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE 
Eva Milligan, 2216 Maple St. 


Massachusetts. 
BOSTON. 
Mr. Sidney T. Callowhill, 100 Boyls- 
ton St., Colonial Bldg, Room 929. 
Miss E. E. Page, 286 Boylston St. 
Miss Joy’s Studio, 3 Park Street. 
Miss Ella A Fairbanks, 15 Welling- 
ton Street. 
MALDEN 
Amy Florence Dalrymple, 10 Audi- 
torium Building. 
Michigan 
DETROIT. 
Miss Mariam L. Candler, 6 Adams 
Avenue W. 
Missouri. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Mrs. Emma C. Moreau, 3561 a 
Olive St. 
Mrs. K. E. Cherry, 
Building. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Miss Dorothea Warren, 310 Univ. 
Block, cor Ninth and Locust Sts. 


Minnesota. 


213 Fidelity 


ST. PAUL. 
Mrs. Henrietta Barclay Paist, 2298 
Commonwealth ave., St. Anthony 
Park, North. 


New York. 
BROOKLYN. 


Miss Ida A. Johnson, 193 St. James 
Place, 


Miss J. A. Burdell, 1209 Bedford 
Ave., near Hancock Str. 


BUFFALO. 

Mrs. C.C. Filkins, 609 Main Street 
LANSINGBURGH. 

Miss Emilie C. Adams, 745 3d Ave. 
NEW YORK. 


Miss Emily F. Peacock, The Karol 
Shop, 22 East 16th St. 
Anna B. Leonard, 126 W. 66th st. 


Frances X. Marquard, 129W.125th 
St., Eighmie Office Bldg., Room D. 
Marshal Fry, 36 West 24th street. 


Miss H. A. Clark, Cross Chambers 
210 Fifth Ave. 


Mrs. Olive Herndon, 107 E. 27th 
St. 


Mrs. Fanny Rowell, 96 Fifth Ave. 


Mrs. Olive Herndon 
Studio open all Summer 


Class and Private Instruction in Tapestry and Oil Painting. 
Orders solicited. 


The Cooper Studios, 107 E. 27th St , NEW YORK. © 


Miss E. Louise Jenkins 
—CLASSES IN— 
China and Water Color Painting .-. 


STUDIO: 1377 Forsythe Ave. .*. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Original Studies for Sale or Rent. 


Miss Joy’s Studio 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON MASS. 


“. China Teacher and Decorator .. 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS. 
.... Water Color Studies to Rent 


Mrs. Anna B. Leonard 
Studio: 126 W. 66th Street, New York 
Porcelain Decoration 
and Design. 


GOLD IN POWDER FORM. 
Artistic Tableware a specialty. 
Until Oct. 15th, Studio at Lenox, Mass. 


Jenny Collipp Lloyd 


Instruction in 


China and Water Color Painting ° 


Original Water Color Designs. China Decorated to order. 
Firing Daily. 
19 Mack Block, cor. East Water & Wisconsin Sts. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. H. A. Magill 
Miss Jessie L. Ivory 


Porcelain Decoration, Design, Water Colors and Leather. 
STUDIO 


146 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss M. M. Mason 
Miss Elizabeth Mason 


Design and its Application to Porcelain 
— DESIGNS WITH COLOR SCHEMES FURNISHED — 
STUDIO: 48 E. 26TH SrT., NEW YORK. 


Miss Overly 


Instruction 


Water Colors and Porcelain Decoration 


Studio: Darien, Conn. for the summer 


Miss E. E. Page 


Instruction in 
China and Water Colors. 


A large assortment of Mineral Transfers. 
Water-Color Designs, Naturalistic or Conventional to Order. 


Studio: No. 286 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Henrietta Barclay Paist 


2298 Commonwealth ave., St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS 
FOR SALE AND RENT. 


Damaged Studies one-half price. 


Write for Catalogue. Studies sent on approval 


Mrs. S. Evannah Price 
INSTRUCTION IN 
Design, China, Owl and Water Color. 


China fired. 
Studio: 23 West 24th Street, New York. 


Orders promptly executed. Designs for sale. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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Mrs. Mary Alley Neal 


Class and Private Instruction in 


Water Colors and China Decoration 


Naturalistic and Conventional methods taught. ROSES A 
SPECIALTY. Headsin Water Colors. Original Designs 
and Sketches in Water Colors for rent. 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City. Cor. of 40th St. 


Paul Putzki 


Classes 1n China and Water Colors. 
Studio: Room 20 Metzerott Bldg., 1110 F St., N.W., 
WASHINGTON, 
Studio: 815 N. Howard St., BALTIMORE, M. D. 


L. Vance Phillips 


PORTRAITS, FIGURES and MINIATURES 
PORCELAIN and IVORY 


Studio: 125 FirrH AVE. 
Chautauqua Summer School 
Ceramic Art Department. 


Instructor in Decorative Classes, Miss FANNY M. SCAMMEL, 
New York 


NEW YORK 


Original Water Color Studies 


adapted to Porcelain Forms for sale and 


for rent. Send for 1905 Catalogue. 


Blanche VanCourt Schneider 
Charles Frank Ingerson 


Studio: 816 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Sara Wood Safford 
“. Decoration of Porcelain .. 


New York Studio: 126 E. 23d St. 


AERAMIC STUDIO 


Teachers’ Directory. 


NEW YORK—Continued. 

Mrs. H. A. Magill, Miss Jessie L. 
Ivory, 146 Fifth Ave. 

Miss M. M. Mason,48 E. 26th St. 

Miss E. Mason, 48 E. 26th St, 

Osgood Art School, Miss A. H. Os- 
good, Principal, 46 W. 21st St. 

Mrs. S. Evannah Price, at 23 West 
24th St. 

Mrs. Sara Wood Safford, 126 East 
23d Street. 

Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, 125 Fifth 
Ave. 

Miss Fannie M. Scammell, 41 West 
24th street. Chautauqua Sum- 
mer School. 

PLATTSBURGH. 

Mrs. A. B. Dissosway, 59 Brincker- 

hoff St. 
SYRACUSE. 
Mrs. Alsop-Robineau,180 Holland St 


Nebraska 
OMAHA 


Mrs. Ida 8. Harr, 2617 Caldwell St 


Ohio. 


COLUMBUS. 
Miss E. Louise Jenkins, 1377 For- 
sythe Ave. 
Mrs. Lurah C. Davis, 1143 Oak St., 
MASSILLON. 
Mrs. Katherine B. Focke, 144 Oak 
street. The Hillside Studio. 


Oklahoma. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Mrs. Maud Hainer Baker, 425 East 
9th Street. 


Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
A. B. Cobden. 13 S. 16th St. 
Wisconsin 
BELOIT. 
Mrs. L. M. Buell, 526 Broad St. 
MILWAUKEE. 
Jennie Collipp Lloyd, 19 Mack Bik. 
cor. E. Water and Wisconsin Sts. 
Washington. 


SEATTLE 
Mrs. Susan B. Willson, 317 Boston 


Block 
Canada. 
MONTREAL 


Miss Sarah Annis Mundy, 6 Mc- 
Gill College Avenue. 
LONDON, ONT. 
Miss Mary Burnett, 806 Waterloo 
Street 


Miss Jeanne M. Stewart 
Original Water Color Designs in Frutts and 


Flowers and the new Poster effects 
FOR SALE AND RENT 
Many studies will be sold at % price to make room for new 
work, produced during Miss Stewart's year of study abroad. 
Studies and Colors obtained only from her studio. 
Studio, 824 Marshall Field Building, Chicago, III. 


Send for Catalogue. 


| 


SPECIAL AGENT 
at BOSTON, MASS. 


MISS E. E. PAGE, 286 Boylston St, 


Vil 


Miss Dorothea Warren 
STUDIO, 
310 University Building, Cor. 9th and Locust Sts. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Lessons tn China Painting and Water Colors 


Miss Jeannette Williams 


Classes in China and Water Colors 
China Decorated to Order. 
Studies to Rent. 


STUDIOS: 8375 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
309 Atlanta St., Marietta, Ga. 


Mrs. Susan B. Willson, 


Studio, 317 Boston BIk., Seattle, Wash. 


Figures and general decorative work on 
hina—W ater Color 


Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 
Classes in Water Color 


913 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 


How about that Renewal? 
Send for “Inducements to Old Subscribers, etc.” 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 


How I Use Lustres 
Voce 
Armstrong Green.... 


This little book contains five explicit lessons inthe  ‘ 

use of various lustre and metal effects. Each lesson . 
gives the treatment for a piece of China, starting at .; 

the beginning and describing carefully the different 
steps, giving special attention to the usual causes of 

5 failure in application, joining, etc. Price $1.00 


ANNA ARMSTRONG GREEN’S LUSTRE COLORS > 


OCK NASTURTIUM FLAME 
and many others made exclusively by 
GREEN & CO., 910 Steinway Hall, Chicago 
also designs applicable to china, for rent or for sale. 


SHERRATT’S ROMAN GOLD _ A.B. Cobden’s Ceramic Art School 


IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


in Quantity and Quality. 
Handled by all First-class Dealers. 


608 13th Street, N. W. 


Agent for Revelation China Kiln. 


All we ask is a trial for this Gold. 
Lessons in China Painting. 


Washington, D. C. 


JAMES F. HALL, » .» CHINA PAINTER AND DECORATOR © 


Manufacturer of 


HALL’S ROMAN GOLD AND BRONZES_ 
DRESDEN MINERAL TRANSFERS. | 
Enamel Color for overglaze in Powder and prepared in Tubes. Oils, Brushes, China, 


Medallions and Buttons in great variety. 
China Fired Daily. 


13 South Sixteenth Street 


OSES A SPECIALTY 


MANUFACTURER and IMPORTER of MATERIALS for CHINA DECORATING 


Gobden’s Moist Ceramic Zolors.... 
Gobden’s Pure Roman Gold.... 


Large assortment of White China, Materials for Water Color Painting, Draw- 
ing, etc. Price list containing ‘‘ Hints on China Painting’’ free on application. 


AGENT FOR REVELATION KILN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When sending us your 


Subscribers Please Note 


mention your former %* 


place of residence. % 


Send for Catalogues. 


Emily F. Peacock 
Worker in Metals. 
Che Karol Sbop, 


22 East 16th Street, Hew Pork. 


116 N. {5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enamelling. 


F. B. AULICH. 


CLASSES IN CHINA AND WATER COLORS. & 
AULICH COLORS AND MEDIUM FOR SALE 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. SEND FOR PRICE LIST, 


Studio, 1104 Auditorium Tower, 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


- Grand Feu Ceramics 


Taxtile Doat 


Translated by MR. ROBINEAU 


> KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. COo., Syracuse, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. | LEAL LAE 


PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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VIII HERAMIC STUDIO 


= The George H. Bowman Co. 
A SUPERIOR WORKING GOLD 


White China for Decorating 


CONTAINING ONLY THE PUREST OF MATERIALS 


2 the only 
vation in 
packing 
in 40 Years. 
| 
To prove : 
that it goes 
further, 


better, 
Just try it. 


Patent Pending 


SAMPLE SENT POSTPAID FOR 25 CENTS 


CERAMIC GOLD COPIPANY, 


hee BOX 129, STATION W. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPECIAL SALE SALTS & PEPPERS 


| 
| Like illustration (actual size) . .. . . . 25ce pair 


LI 


THE OLD RELIABLE FITCH 


The-thousands of these Kilns in use testify to 

THE ORIGINAL PORTABLE KILN 
Se INEXPENSIVE TO BUY. 
COST LITTLE TO OPERATE. 

ee | The only fuels which give perfect results in 


| Glaze and Color Tone. 


No. 2. Size 14 x 12 in.......$30.00 / No. 1 Size 10 x 12 in..,.....$15.00 


No. 3. Size 16 x 19 in....... 40.00 \ Charcoal 4 ines 2 Size 16x 12 in....... 20.00 


o.3 Size 16x 15in....... 25.00 
= Write for Discounts. No. 4 Size 18x 26in....... 50.00 


STEARNS, FITCH &CO., : SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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THE CRAFTSMAN FOR: JULY 
AN: OUTLINE OF THE CONTENTS 


With forty pages of well chosen and artistically executed 
illustrations, and over a hundred pages of ‘clean, inviting 
text, treating ably and interestingly a wide range of sub- 
jects, THE CRAFTSMAN for July continues to surpass 
itself in the diversity and thoroughness. of. its special 
articles, and the practical value of its home and art series. 


An exceptionally fine portrait drawing of HENRIK 
IBSEN furnishes the frontispiece, and is followed by a 
scholarly appreciation of this poet-philosopher, dramatist 
and revolutionist. 


The late CONSTANTIN MEUNIER, pre-eminently a 
sculptor of the people, is featured with a portrait and a 
choice selection of photographic reproductions of this 


Belgian Sculptor’s rugged statues, their virile treatment — 


recalling Rodin in strength and pose. | 


The WCMAN SCULPTOR and Symbolist of the New 
Art, CLIO HINTON BRACKEN, is represented by a 
charming portrait of the artist, and several reproductions 
of her exquisite miniature bronzes, together with a bright 
and intelligent study of the subject and of her work. 


PAUL de LONGPRE, the flower painter of California, 
his home, and a number of his, best known paintings, are 
given, with portrait and appreciative sketch of the artist. 


THE SUBURBAN PARK, at Watertown, New York, 
which in addition to its natural beauty enjoys the unique 
‘distinction of being the gift of an unknown donor, is 
‘charmingly illustrated from original photographs, re- 
vealing refreshing glimpses of nature intelligently treated 
the landscape artist. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL DISCUSSION, which has 
challenged much attention in the two previous numbers, 
“is continued by Louis H. Sullivan in a vigorous article on 
Form and Function Artistically Considered. 


THE HARVARD GERMANIC MUSEUM, the first in 
this country, is described and illustrated with photo- 
graphs frdm the fine collection of casts from famous 
statues, reproductions of old silver, gold work and carved 
- wood of mediaeval times are also given. 


OLD WORLD FRIENDLINESS between Man and 
Nature is delightfully described and illustrated with re- 
productions from original photographs by the writer. 
made in Amalfi, Italy. 


Under the title of ABORIGINAL AMERICAN HOMES 
there is an interesting article with many illustrations of 
the Cave, Cliff and Brush Dwellings in New Mexico, 
Arizona and California, all from original photographs. 


The problem of DUSTLESS AIR describes the practical 
methods of Air Filtration, adapted to public buildings. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN as a CRAFTSMAN IN WORDS 
affords an interesting and instructive study of strong and 
simple English, as revealed in the public utterances of the 
martyr President. IN MEMORIAM of Mrs. Jacob A. 


Riis, a tribute in verse, tenderly recalls her recent death. - 


THE TEXTURES AND QUALITIES OF NATURAL 
WOODS, their Individuality and. Friendliness, are in- 
terestingly discussed and illustrated by the editor in the 
fifth of the series of Home Training in Cabinet Work. 


THE CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, No VII of the current 
series, presents an attractive suburban home well worth 
study, while the editorial “Als ik Kan”, Notes, and 
Reviews add timely suggestions and food for thought. 


OUR HOME DEPARTMENT illustrates and defines, in 
an interesting way, the Casement Window, with helpful 
discussion and suggestion about home topics. Altogether 
the JULY CRAFTSMAN is a treasure-house of good 
sense, good art, and good companionship. 


FORECAST OF THE CRAFTSMAN FOR AUGUST 


The Mid-summer, August number of THE CRAFTSMAN 
has been planned to interest alike the fortunate folk to 


whom the vacation time brings its leisure, and those less | 


fortunate, who in dreams only obey “The Call of the Wild ” 


The forthcoming personal interview with JOHN BUR- ° 


ROUGHS, giving the latest phases of this, Poet and 
Naturalist is illustrated with portraits and home scenes 
made especially for The Craftsman. 


CHARLES H. SHEAN, the well’ known New York 


artist, contributes a Hg critique with. studies of 
INTERIOR DECORATION, and DR. CHARLES 
ALEXANDER EASTMAN will have an _ illustrated 
article on INDIAN HANDICRAFT. 


TWO WOMEN SCULPTORS, Anna Vaughn Hyatt and 
A. St. Leger Eberle, and their unique partnership in group 
sculptures are the subject of an appreciative study. 


WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY and HERMAN T. BOHL- 


MAN, the two expert photographers of. birds, and their 
success in photographic studies of bird-life, are described 
and charmingly illustrated. 

The growth of MUNICIPAL ART IN SAN FRANCISCO 
is reviewed by Charles Keeler and fully illustrated from 
recent THE ARCHIT URAL DIS- 
CUSSIO ill also be continued. 

Continuing the series of ABORIGINAL HOMES IN 
AMERICA, the second article, illustrates from original 


_ photographs, the Brush, Mud and Willow Dwellings. 


THE WHITE MEMORIAL MONUMENT, by Gail 
Sherman; a BELGIAN SMITHY, with examples of artistic 
forging, and THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB, California, 
are among the other special features. 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


By the Year, $3.00 Four Months, $1.00 Single Copies, 25c 
Gustav Stickley, Editor and Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y 


“The Craftsman’s Story” 
HOME BUILDING and 


HOME MAKING 


A FREE BOOKLET 
Telling you how we can help you to 
Build and Furnish Your Home 


in a simple and practical way, and yet not ex- 
pensive. SENT FREE TO YOUR ADDRESS. 


THE CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 


THREE NEW CATALOGUES 
NOW READY FOR MAILING 


FURNITURE—HAND WROUGHT METAL 


WORK—NEEDLE WORK 
Either of our three New Catalogue 


Crafts. 
man Furniture, or Hand-Wrought Metal 


Work by Mr. Stickley,—or our new Needle- 
work Catalogue, will be sent to any address 
on receipt of TEN CENTS in stamps. 


GUSTAV STICKLEY 
Craftsman Building 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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